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there should be another press] 
conference the following month,! 
in connection with the 20th anni-j 
versary of the founding of his. 


The crewmen who did not g° vernm e n t, and he would -in- 
take part in the conference were j vite ^S 11 re P° rters as well.! 
gathered in a large room to iHe would also ~ and this w ? uld ! 
watch it on closed-circuit televi- !come as a sur Prise to Bucher-} 
sipn. Officers stood around the !raise the claim of six intrusions 
room and studied the men’s ^ Puc ^ 10 to 17. 


reactions. Bucher had put out 
the word that none dare laugh, 
and so while the participants in 
the conference butchered the 


Meanwhile, GG had another, 
chore for the men. He wanted] 
them to write to political figures 1 


_v , . and news organizations back in 

the g S e er a, 1vlL g n e fi vL nd nS.f! America askin S them to P res '! 


the finger whenever possible, • A . } 

the men watched the TV screen sure - the S overnmen t to apolo-j 
with perfectly straight faces. 


GG was delighted. He decided 


gize for what the Pueblo hadl 
done. 

Some of the men had had! 
enough. When the officer came! 
into Room 13 and told the men] 
of the new demand,- Ronald Ber-’ 
ens stood up and said he' 
wouldn’t do it. A guard, The ! 
Bear, swung a club and gave! 
the sailor a lasting scar under! 
his eye. Berens wrote the letter. [ 
A STUBBORN SAILOR j 
j In Room 5, Earl Kisler also 
jhad had it with the North Ko- 
reans. It galled the husky, jut-! 
jawed seaman that a puny little 
country, as he regarded North 1 
Korea, could push around the 
United States. It also galled him 
that the United States had no 1 , 
retaliated and “wiped that coun- 
try off the face of the earth.” 
The officer fold Kisler he wou'd 
be required to write a letter to 
Newsweek magazine. Kisler 
said nuts. i 

They took him downstairs to 
the second floor and sat him in' 
a chair in a room with Robot, a 
guard, and Highpockets, an in- ( 
terpreter. Highpockets asked 
Kisler if he had changed his 
mind. Kisler said no. 

With a stick about three-quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter Ro- 
bot whacked Kisler repeatedly 
in the head, face, shoulders. 
Th^n he beat him wi h a rub- 


ber-soled sandal* ali the while 
screaming at. hifri and saying 
they would kill him. The guards 
knocked Kisler out of the chair 
and made him get back in it un- 
til he could no longer find, the 
chair. He lost consciousness 
several times. Once he found 
himself on the floor against the 
wah and they were kicking him 
in the chest. 

Highpockets read a formal 
] statement saying Kisler was in- 
! sincere and had been all along 
land would have to stand trial.! 
;Had Kisler changed his mind?i 
“No.” Th ey shoved the sailor 


out the door and told him to 
find his way upstairs, to his 
room. Groping- down the hall 
way, his bloody head “the size 
of a pumpkin,” as one s h i p- 
mate. observed, his face un- 
recognizable, Kisler finally stag- 
gered to his room. His room- 
mates told him he had been 
gone two hours. 

Several hours later the officer 
summoned Kisler back to the 
room and asked him if he had 
reconsidered. Kisler was certain 
they would beat him' to death. 
He wrote the letter as ordered 
—but refused to sign it. 

The press conference was 
held Sept. . 12, and while all the 
crewmen watching it on closed- 


circuit TV were able to keep a 
straight face many of the for- 
eign correspondents were not, it 
was so obvious a fraud. Typical 
was the rehearsed reply of 
Ralph McClintock when asked t 
“What is your most ardent de- 
sire?” Reading from a script, 
the sailor said in mocking tones 
and saccharine phrases that he 
wanted to go home, and if al- 
lowed to do so, “I will never 
again commit such a naughty 
crime as espionage against such 
a peace loving people as these.” 
Some of the foreign reporters 
laughed out loud.. 

GG had told Bucher there 
would be an American corre- 
spondent present, a man named 
Lionel Martin of the Guardian. 
Bucher had never heard of ei- 
ther the man or the newspaper, 
but prepared a note to slip to 
him denying there had been any 
intrusions by the Pueblo. He 
tucked the note in his pocket 
and waited for an opportunity. 

Martin was an American citr 
zen. He had been the Havana 
correspondent 'of The Guardian 
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a New York based journal that 
described itself as “an inde- 
pendent radical ’ newsweekly.' ” 
After the conference he went to 
Bucher’s room, along with Sil- 
ver Lips and about 30' other 
North Korean officers, and GG, 
who stood just outside the door. 
Bucher and Martin conversed. 
But Bucher could not bring him- 
self to trust Martin and never 
gave him the note. 

GG was ecstatic about the 
conference. He told everyone 
that surely the United States 
would now apologize. Bucher 
passed the word to his men that 
the United States surely would 
not, that they would get out 
some day, but not through an 
apology. 

A FAT MONTH 

Food for the crew increased 
tenfold. GG told Bucher he was 
sure they would be going home 
by the end of October, and 
Bucher reckoned it might be so 
because they seemed to be 
trying to fatten everybody up. 
Never was the prison so re- 
laxed. In fact the men were 


going so far with their insolence 
Bucher had to caution them to 
take it easy unless somebody 
queer the release. ,• 

GG took the men on three cul- 
tural trips, as he called them, to 
Pyongyang. They went to a cir- 
cus, an opera, an ensemble of 
chorus and orchestra. They also 
went on an overnight train trip 
to Sinchon to visit a war 
museum— and also, Bucher 
opined, to rehearse their immi- 
nent trip to Panmunjom and 
freedom. 

To the Americans, the 
“museum” was a farce. It con- 
tained photos of destruction al- 
legedly wrought by America 
during the Korean war, and 
“evidence” of American atroci- 
ties, most of them perpetrated 
by a certain Lt. J. G. Harrison. 
A glass box held a tenpenny 
nail, for example, which had 
been, “driven into the head of a 
pregnant, woman by Lt. J. G. 
Harrison.” Or a length of rope, 
“used by Lt. J x . G. Harrison to 
drag 30 people through the 
street.” Or a pile of shoes which 


had belonged to people Lt. Har- 
rison buried alive. Fortunate, 
Skip Schumacher mused, that 
nobody aboard the Puebio was 
named Harrison. 

Back at the compound, the 
men were summoned one at a 
time to a building across the 
athletic field which they came 
to call the Gypsy Tea Room. 
There, several men whom the 
crew recognized as army offi- 
cers in civilian clothes clapped 
each sailor on the back, gave 
him a glass of beer and a shot 
of ginseng wine and asked him 
if he would be willing to receive 
a visitor known only as “Kim” 
when he returned home. Most of 
the men said oh, sure, and put 
their thumbprints in red ink on 
an oath not to reveal what had 
been discussed. Then they hur- 
ried back to the dormitory to 
tell their shipmates all about it. 

ONE LAST FAVOR 

GG said he needed one final 
document, from the crew. Well, 
two. He needed another . joint 
confession of the Pueblo’s 
crimes 'and another joint apolo- 


gy to the Korean government— 
not to be made public, GG ex- 
plained, only to be used hr case 
the men lied when they went 
home. Bucher wrote both docu- 
ments. He read them to the 
crew. 

“The rosy finger of dawn,” 
said Bucher’s apology, “is now 
replacing the fickle finger of 
fate upon which we have been 

rotating for such a long time 

« . >> • 

The men could scarcely hold 
back their laughter. Bucher 
kept a straight face and read 
on. He had trusted that the in- 
terpreter would run to his Eng- 
lish dictionary and look up a 
certain obscure noun which 
Bucher would use as a verb, 
discover that it meant a song 
of praise, and leave the word 
in the document. Which the in- 
terpreter did. Bucher continued: . 

“We not only want to paean 
th^ North Korean government,” 
he said, “but paean all the - 
North Korean people as well.” 
(Continued Saturday) 


